THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

In the reign of James I, Donne developed from the wild and
brilliant bohemian rake of the early poems into a devout
Anglican and one of the most impassioned of English
preachers. But before reaching that goal he had to pass
through an agony of doubt and scepticism, well illustrated
by the famous lines in the Second Anniversarie or Anatomie of the
World, which express the temper of many Englishmen in that
age of reaction after the ardours of the Elizabethan period,
when it seemed that the new knowledge of the Renaissance
had brought nothing to mankind but moral and social chaos:

New Philosophy calls all in doubt.
The element of fire is quite put out:
The Sun is lost, and th' earth and no man's wit
Can well direct him where to look for it.
And freely men confesse that this world's spent
When in the Planets, and the Firmament
They seek so many new: then see that this
Is crumbled out again to his Atomies.
5Tis all in pieces, all cohaerance gone;
All just supply, and all Relation,
Prince, Subject, Father, Sonne, are things forgot
For everyman alone thinks he has got
To be a Phoenix.

An Anatomie of the World is a title (like the title of the Anatomy
of Melancholy by Robert Burton, Donne's contemporary) that
epitomises the spirit of the age, with its intense desire to ex-
plore and to dissect, its passion for spiritual and intellectual
experiment. The Frenchman, Montaigne, whose Essays were
published in Florio's English translation in 1603, was one of
the great prophets of this seventeenth-century England, and
his introspection and endless sceptical questioning helped to
create the "climate of opinion" that produced its "meta-
physical poets", its Burtons and its Brownes.

It was indeed as Mr. J. B. Leishman has written, an "age of
lonely and divided souls". It was also a religious age. The
personal experience of religion seemed to many to be the
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